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Life, as well as a brief abstract and epitome of the World Life. 
What appears in the world as conflict of motives, appears to the 
Understanding as a hopeless contradiction amongst its abstractions, 
and to the Reason as the moving principle of human life, uncon- 
scious in the everyday world, or only half conscious, but fully 
conscious as the guiding principle in the movement of thought. 
Contradictory propositions are never both equally true. On the 
other hand, the consciousness of contradiction is not only the prin- 
ciple that guides thought towards truth, but it is an aspect of the 
essence of that life of thought which for Hegel is the Truth itself. 
To suppose that this aspect vanishes ' in the Absolute Idea,' as Mr. 
McTaggart does, is to miss absolutely (one feels, under the circum- 
stances, almost disposed to say hopelessly) one of the most charac- 
teristic features of Hegel's system. The problem of time in its 
relation to imperfection is a matter of much finer consideration and 
belongs not here, in view of our limits. 

Despite such differences, however, one welcomes Mr. McTaggart's 
book as an independent and instructive contribution both to the 
study of Hegel and to Philosophy in general. Tosiah Royce 

Grundriss der Psychologie, von Wilhelm Wundt, Leipzig. 
Wilhelm Engelmann, 1896. — pp. v, 392. 

The founder of experimental psychology has at last yielded to the de- 
mand for a short, systematic outline of the Leipzig lectures, from which 
his numerous courses and voluminous works have proceeded. While 
the university lectures have always been elementary, they have served, 
not only as an introduction to the new psychology, but also to the 
system of philosophy, which rises above this foundation. The present 
book is not merely an outline of the lectures, but is also an important 
supplement to them. It is, in fact, an admirable presentation of 
Wundt's method of thinking, and of his most recent conclusions on 
many of the deeper problems of philosophy. It is, moreover, the 
only work of moderate compass which Professor Wundt has had time 
to prepare. The Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology, origi- 
nally published thirty-three years ago, contained nearly one thousand 
pages, while their late revision can hardly be said to represent the 
mature thoughts of the author, and gives scarcely a suggestion of his 
systematic method of thinking. 

The Grundriss will doubtless be the means of popularizing the ideas 
of the master among the educated of all lands, and of all departments 
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of learning. Wundt's example of self-repression will furnish numer- 
ous lessons to his disciples of even the second and third degree. 

As Wundt's lectures are always given without dictation, so his 
books are written without the scissors. Repetition of thought must 
exist in so voluminous an author, but few writers on psychology have 
been as willing as he to recast their thoughts for successive volumes. 
Indeed it seems to be a part of his wonderfully progressive mind to 
be able to improve upon his own previous expositions ; and it is cer- 
tainly a mark of his untiring industry that whatever comes from his 
pen bears the unmistakable stamp of his most recent thought. The 
revision of the Vorlesungen is his only work that appears to have 
been forced, and it bears sufficient marks of care to bring it within 
the above category. 

The plan of the present work is not unlike that of the monumental 
Grundziige. There is, however, an omission of all physiological 
description, and of almost all physiological conclusions. The further 
absence of all experimental data, and the very brief mention of the 
psycho-physic methods, will indicate some of the limitations of the 
present problem. It deals, not with the bridges and roads over 
which the new psychology has journeyed, but with the characteristics 
of the reality now in our presence. By this it is not meant that Wundt 
has substituted the analytic for his own synthetic method. On the 
contrary, the present is by far the most extreme example of the 
synthetic method which has yet appeared. The book is intended to 
be an outline of psychology in the narrower sense. 

An Introduction of thirty-two pages is particularly suggestive, and 
when translated it should be read by all students who are begin- 
ning the study of psychology. It deals briefly with the problems of 
psychology, and with its relation to the other sciences. More atten- 
tion is paid to the general tendencies of the subject than is usual 
even in Wundt's works. Psychological methods are treated at con- 
siderable length, and the Introduction closes with a general survey 
of the subject. No comparable statement of these topics has ever 
been made. It is a clear and simple analysis of the very trouble- 
some questions arising at the threshold of all earnest investigation 
of psychological science. The beginner always asks for their solu- 
tion. If he cannot understand the answer entirely, he is yet helped, 
and may return at will, as light dawns, till at last Wundt's notions are 
firmly grasped. 

The first section deals with psychic elements in the usual manner 
of the synthetic school. Relatively more stress seems to be laid on 
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the feelings than is the case in the larger work. The specific energy 
of the nerves is, of course, strongly combated. Some of the illustra- 
tions used in this connection might well be questioned, if a lesser 
authority had employed them. The same could also be said of the 
illustration on page 71, concerning the effect of weak light on our 
perception of blue and red. Many persons find that in the evening 
blue turns black earlier than red. Of course this depends largely 
upon tint and hue. Some may continue to doubt the " unumstossliche 
Beweis " for the existence of two separate physiological processes for 
color and colorless excitation of the retina ; and especially the con- 
clusiveness of the evidence for the discontinuity of color sensations 
(p. 84). On the whole, the section is an admirable analysis of the 
simpler facts of mind. Professor Wundt has attempted to describe 
these elements so minutely that difference of opinion regarding minor 
points will certainly arise. He has brought to this work the firmest 
grasp of the materials ever found in one individual. But even an 
old pupil may be surprised at the boldness with which some of his 
conclusions are stated. Whether every point can be maintained or 
not, this section is the best description I know of the analysis and 
classification of elementary states of mind. 

The second section begins the synthesis of the elements. It is 
called psychic products (Gebilde), and treats of the nature of inten- 
sive perceptions (sound), of space perception, of time perception, 
and of the compound feelings, emotions, and voluntary processes 
(Willensvorgange). The descriptions of all these states are as satis- 
factory as one could desire. Just precisely how these compounds 
grow out of the simple elements described in section one, is not 
always clear. 

One is often reminded in reading this chapter of the probable use 
to which this volume will be put. As an exposition of the author's 
views, both for his own students and for the wider circle of readers 
who may desire to inform themselves, there is only praise for the form 
and matter of this section. If we consider the work as a text-book 
for our own colleges, there would arise the same objection which is 
found with nearly all existing books, — too many clearly unsettled 
questions are positively disposed of. Of course it was not intended 
by the author for such use. It seems, however, that some notice 
should have been taken of the evidence against the so-called 
' sensorial and muscular ' forms of reaction. 

In the third section is described the connection of the psychic 
products resulting in consciousness, attention, forms of association 
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and of apperception, and the psychic states of hallucination, dreams, 
hypnosis, etc. This is the most interesting part of the book, and 
yet it seems to be only loosely connected with the preceding section, 
while its relation to the one that follows is difficult to understand. 
Consciousness is the connection of the psychic products. It does 
not consist merely of the separate psychic products, or even of their 
sum, but exists specifically in their union of these products. This 
emphasis of relativity enables one readily to understand the author's 
conception of a general consciousness (Gesammtbewusstsein or Volks- 
bewusstseiri). Less clear to the uninitiated will appear the paragraphs 
on the circuit of attention and that of consciousness. The distinc- 
tion between these two terms seems to be a new one, and the neces- 
sity for it is not apparent. Attention is measured by the number 
of single points simultaneously attended to, while consciousness is 
measured by the number of successive events that may be grasped at 
once. 

The treatment of association is the least satisfactory point of this 
section. The two objections to the associational school do not seem 
valid, at least against the later representatives of that school. There 
is, of course, no assumption that this school has remained unin- 
fluenced by the experimentalists. If I understand the matter at all, 
the associational psychology finds in the very complexity of the asso- 
ciated ideas the key to the explanation of their connection. Pro- 
fessor Wundt cannot be blamed for lack of reverence for the English 
school. He has obtained little assistance from it, and has often 
been most grievously misunderstood. 

For some reason the 'most fundamental form' of simultaneous 
association (fusion) has been omitted from this book. Otherwise 
the classes and general plan are the same as in the fourth edition of 
the Grundziige. The style of the presentation is decidedly inferior 
to that of the larger work. In fact, in many places one misses the 
peculiar charm of Wundt's natural style. One is partly compensated 
for this in other places by unusual incisiveness and directness, 
which will doubtless be more pleasing to the general reader than to 
the professional psychologist. 

The apperceptive functions are distinguished from the associational 
chiefly by the addition of an active impulse of the will. "The 
simplest function of apperception is the relation of two psychic con- 
tents to one another." The most productive of the simple functions 
is that of comparison, which results in the consciousness either of 
agreement or of disagreement. Those not familiar with Wundt's 
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system will find this part of the Grundriss very attractive. It might 
well have been extended to double the present compass. 

Under ' psychical states ' are discussed in a general way the 
nature and condition of hallucination, illusions, and certain more 
serious pathological states, besides sleep, dreams, and hypnotism. 

Section IV has to do with psychical development. The psychical 
properties of animals are first considered. The possibility is ad- 
mitted that human consciousness may have evolved from that of the 
lower animals. No attempt is made, however, to indicate the steps 
of the ascent. There is nothing peculiarly Wundtian in this treat- 
ment, and it is doubtful if this interpolation adds to the interest of 
the volume. The possibilities in a strictly genetic presentation of 
this subject are now so vast that the reader is dissatisfied with a 
mere mention. 

The development of the child's mind is the most disappointing 
chapter in the book. So much has been done on this subject for the 
last ten years that a master mind might be expected to deliver some 
weighty message. Professor Wundt has not ignored the importance 
of this phase of psychology. Indeed, no advocate of the genetic 
method of investigation could fail to emphasize the importance of the 
embryonic mind. There is, unfortunately, little in this chapter to 
indicate that Professor Wundt has brought his extraordinary power 
of generalization to bear upon the waiting mass of unorganized 
material. His insight and keen analysis from personal observation 
are displayed in several paragraphs, especially in the activity of the 
phantasy, and in the origin of the understanding. 

While this entire section will perhaps impress the professional 
psychologist unfavorably, the general reader will find it one of the 
most suggestive in the book. The latter part is devoted to the 
development of language, of myths, and of morals. On these sub- 
jects the author has long had clear ideas, and the reader only regrets 
that the space devoted to their exposition is so contracted. The 
gradual infringement of moral-social purposes upon the mythical- 
religious motives is asserted. 

In section V are considered psychic causality and its laws. The 
discussion is transferred to the domain of metaphysics, and while it 
deals with the end of all psychological investigation, it cannot be 
carried on in the language of an empirical science. It is interesting 
to have in short compass the views of a great thinker on the ques- 
tions here raised, though it would be obviously unfair to attempt to 
express in few words the exact stage of development indicated in this 
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section. Professor Wundt has not ceased growing in his metaphysi- 
cal notions, and we may yet expect from his pen a work more exclu- 
sively devoted to the ' first philosophy ' than even his System or his 
Logik. 

A translation into English of the Grundriss is announced, and it is 
rumored that both the great Grundziige and the Ethik are soon to be 
translated. Wundt's reputation cannot greatly increase among psy- 
chologists, but the general philosophical world is likely to hear much 
more of him in the future through translations and the populariza- 
tion of his numerous works. The present work, when translated, will 
assist not a little in this movement, though it will probably not be 
used as a text-book to any great extent in American colleges. 

H. K. Wolfe. 

An Outline of Psychology, by E. B. Titchener. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1896. — pp. xiv, 352. 

In the preface to this volume Professor Titchener explains that 
while it is designed primarily as a text-book for students of psychol- 
ogy in Cornell University, he hopes that its sphere of usefulness may 
extend beyond these limits. The author's hope will undoubtedly be 
fulfilled. The book is in many respects excellent, and worthy of tak- 
ing a foremost place among the many text-books on this subject. 

The object of the Outline is to present " in brief outline and simple 
form the methods and most important results of experimental psy- 
chology." Its appearance is significant of the change which is going 
on in the character of the instruction in psychology. It may be said 
that Kulpe's Grundriss der Psychologie was the first adequate presen- 
tation of the latest development of experimental psychology ; first, in 
vindicating the function of experiment as against the so-called ' intro- 
spective ' and more speculative methods of the older psychology, and 
next, as showing that the experimental method was applicable to psy- 
chology independently, and not merely so far forth as it stands in 
relation to physiology. The Outline occupies substantially the same 
position as Kulpe's Grundriss, without aiming at the same detailed 
treatment. But for us it has a special interest of its own. It is the 
first systematic text-book of its kind written in English, and intended 
for use in undergraduate study. This fact would seem to indicate 
that the methods and results of the later development of psychology 
are now to be regarded as the property, not of the specialist alone, 
but of the ordinary student as well. The mode which is adopted in 



